THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Queen Anne had all been there, but it was only after the
accession of the House of Hanover that Bath really came
into its own. In a way it was unique, for it was a meeting-
place of town and country. Thither went the men and
women of fashion in London, as well as the country
squire and his wife; some of those who came to Bath did
so because their health required that they should take
the waters, but many, possibly the majority, had no other
motive than social intercourse. Parents brought their
daughters in the hope of finding suitable husbands, and
adventurers of either sex frequented the town in order to
enrich themselves in one of a hundred ways.
"A man has daily opportunities of seeing the most
remarkable characters of the community. He sees
them in their natural attitudes and true colours,
descended from their pedestals, and divested of their
formal draperies, undisguised by art and affectation.
Here we have ministers of state, judges, generals,
bishops, projectors, philosophers, wits, poets, players,
chemists, fiddlers, and buffoons. . . . Another enter-
tainment peculiar to Bath arises from the general mix-
ture of all degrees, assembled in our public rooms
without distinction of rank or fortune."1
Bath, in effect, was the Riviera of the eighteenth century.
The city owed its importance to Beau Nash, who for
many years governed with a rod of iron the very mixed
company which gathered there. He was born at Swansea
in 1674, anc^ a^ter having been sent down from Oxford,
led a riotous life in the Temple as a student of law; about
1704 he contrived to get himself appointed master of
ceremonies at Bath, which was henceforth to be associated
1 Smollett, T. G.: Humphrey Clinker.
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